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ABSTRACT 



To cope with the bilingual education problems in a 
community such as Rock Point on the Navajo Reservation in New Mexico, 
a program has been developed to teach Eng|lish as foreign language 
within a bilingual setting. The goal is coordinate bilingualism in 
which each language has a separate but equal status, and the program 
is a ••transitional” one in which Navajo is used as a means to enable 
children to go to school in English. The program involves 
team- teaching in two languages with the English-language teacher and 
the Nava jo-language teacher conducting activities at opposite ends of 
the classroom simultaneously, each working with a relatively small 
group at a time. In the structure recommended for this program, the 
Nava jo-language teachers are in charge and, in the lower grades 
especially, they teach content. The English-language teacher is 
teaching a foreign language, and teaching content is second to 
teaching English, The English teacher's goal is to make it possible 
for Navajo children to cope successfully with education in English. 
(VM) 
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BILAGAANA BIZAAD: ® Nava'jo Bilingual Setting 



1 



In Navajo, 



'the Anglo / his speech', i.e., 'the English language'. 



The Navajo Reservation is comparable in size to the entire state of 
V/est Virginia. Most of the c. 130,000 Navajos on the Reservation speak 
Navajo. The largest percentage and the largest number of non-English- 
speaking Indians are found on the Navajo Reservation o The number of Na- 
vajo speakers actually continues to increase. There are on the Reserva- 
tion any number of communities like Rock Point which are a hundi'ed miles 
or more from the nearest non-Navajo centers of population towns in ex- 

cess of 10,000 population, sayo In such communities, the 'Rock Points' 
of the Reservation, Navajo is the language of wider communicationo One 
can, in such communities, satisfy almost all one's needs in Navajo o Na- 
vajo interpreters, or semi-bilingual Anglos, can be found or recruited in 
those non-Navajo institutions of the community: the mission, the clinic, 

the trading post, and the school » And this same situation is also found 
in a number of the institutions in the Reservation-peripheral non-Navajo 
tovms v/ith which community people have most frequent contacts Even in 

the school, an essentially non-Navajo institution, Navajo is the language 

2 

of wider communicationo Most of the staff-members are Navajo and Navajo- 
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An extensive survey of the teacher-perceived language abilities of 
six-year-old Navajo children entering school in schoolyear 1970-71 
indicated that only about 1% or the children entering BIA schools 
and about 3^ of the children entering public schools were considered . 
to be English monolinguals; only about 10?o of the children entering 
BIA schools were considered to be English-dominant; about 20% of the 
children entering public schools were considered to be English-dominant « 
From Spolsky and Holm (forthcoming). 
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speuking. Navajo is the language spoken by the children on the buses, ' 

in the dormitorie.s , and in the dining rooiii. Navajo is spoken by the 

children before, during, and after classes. Indeed, although there are 

\ 

individual and domain exceptions (both of which seem to be on the in- 

creasse) the only place one consistently hears stiidents speaking English 
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is in response to their non-Navajo speaking teachers. Such teachers. 
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Sinjilar observations of Sioux schools are made by U'ax, Wax, and 
Dumont (1964) and of Oklahoma Cherokee schools by Dumont and V^ax 
(1969). There are, I thinJc, some differences in the Rock Point 
situation. At this time, and in a community elementary school, 
it's my impression that the children talk to one another mostly 
(but not entirely) in Navajo more because of less conscious no- 
tions of 'ease' than of more conscious notions of 'in-group soli- 
darity'. The latter tends to come when the children go into the 
public junior and senior high schools outside the community » The 
situation at a cotnmunity elementary school probably reflects the 
greater insulation from Anglo society.: - i.e., the children just 
do not feel as threatened. 



then, despite v;hatever, feelings they may have of participation in a 
•psychological majority' are, at the school and community level, a 
rather small linguistic minority. 

The situation I'm descidbing is,' if you are familiar with the, typolo- 
gy of William Mackey, the one he diagrams as in Figo,. 1. Here the language 
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Figure 1. 

of the home (Navajo) is that of the immediate area (the Rock Point communi- 
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ty but not that of formal instruction in the school or of the nation as 
a whole. ^ 
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Mackey (19?0), p. 73 » no. 3 
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■ In a 19^3 paper, Albert Marckwardt advocated a British distinction 

between the then often synonomous terms "ESL" and "EFL" which seems to 

have laid that particular terminological controversy^ to rest. 

"By English as a Foreign Language they mean English taught 
as a school sub ject .. .solely for the purpose of giving the 
student a foreign language competence..." 

"V/hen the term English as a Second Language is used, the 
reference is usually to a situation where English becomes 
a language of instruction in the schools... "5 . 

Marckwardt (19o3)» P<= 25 

The essential' distinction, if I understood it aright, was that of 
school language environment. An E^L situation was one in which the 
"foreign" language (English) was taught, and used, only during a 
given, relatively small, portion of the school day} the remainder of 
the school day was conducted in the native language of the students. 
.(Thus, at the elementary school level, ah ETL .program was the mirror 
image of a FLES. program; English was the "foreign" language.) An ]KL ■ 
situation was one in which the "second" language (English) was not only 
taught as a subject but was also used throughout the school day as'h, 
or the, language of instruction. 
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Our situation on the Reservation, that of both teaching English 
and teaching in English, seemed to us an ESL situation. And yet, in 
visiting ESL programs elsewhere, wc found our situation, and our pro- 
gram, rather unlike those we found outside the Reservation. In visiting 
programs for urban Chicano children we found a much higher degree of 
what we came to call "second language pressure" than we found on the 
Reservation. There was, we felt, considerably more English ’in the 
air’: in the conununities themselves, in the mass-media, in public 

transportation, and in the schools. There seemed to us to be considerably 
less such pressure on the Reservation, particularly in such communities 
as Rock Point. 

DBL SPG 

■Here it may be useful to relate the ESL - EEL distinction to another 
sort of program distinction. We have found it useful at Rock Point to 
wake a distinction between what we call "structural-sequential" and 

g 

v/hat v/e call "situational" English. \}e see the situation of the Navajo 

_____ V * 

^ Uillink (1968) 



child attempting to learn English at school as being quite different 
from the situation in which that same child learned Navajo. The same 
language-learning processes may be involved but the situation itself 

is quite different. A truly foreign language foreign in that it is 

seldom heard outside the classroom simply does not, in a classroom 

setting, teach itself. We assume, then, that in such a situation 
some attemptv.to present an ordered, developmental, program of English 



structure, one which tends to move from simpler to more complex struc- 

‘ t 

ture, is more likely to enable these children to learn to utje English 
structure for their own purposes than is a program of random or topical 
English use. Hence the notion "structural-sequential" English. 

On the other hand, in a setting such as ours, situations do unfor- 
tunately arise v/hich require the child to understand or to produce 
JCnglish the child has not been taught and may not know. A child needs 
to go to the toilet from' the ' first day of school ono Most teachers do 
not talk Navajo. One cannot very well say that since yes-no questions 
with modals are not introduced until, say, the second year that the 
child must wait until then. One gives the child the phrase needed to 
enable him to cope with the situation here and now. To the child the 
phrase may very well be an unanalyzed whole, outside of or beyond that 
English he has learned to date. But it works. It may be that only when 
he begins to learn that particular structure will the previously unana- 
lyzed phrase become 'grist' for his own language 'mill'. "Situational" 
English, then, is.Ikiglish out of sequence. As a child progresses through 
a developmental program of English, he should eixiounter relatively less 
"situational" English each year. 

Here it should be noted that "situational" English is not just the 
language of classroom control but that, particularly in the lower grades, 
much if not most of the language of instruction is, in effect, "situa- 
tional" English, Most teachers apparently find it very difficult, par- 
ticularly at the lower grade levels, to keep the language of instruction 
v/ithin the structural means the children have mastered to date. To 
the extent that the teacher fails to do so, "situational" English is 
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(albeit often unlinov/ingly) involved. 

The child entering such a program of education can be seen as having 
a dual English-language need: one, for an orderly presentation of English 
structure in such a waj"- as to enable him, as efficiently as possible, to 
master the .sentence-making machinery of English for his own purposes; the 
other, for a presentation of that English which will enable him to cope 
with the here-and-now of school life and instruction in English. In an 
adequate Jiiglish language program for non-native speakers, both types of 
instruction are necessary. The ’mix' is a function of how much English, 
and what English, is being learned elsev/here. (From our point of view, ■ 
.one of the main reasons apart from languc^ge similarity, that many essen- 
tially "situational" programs succeed with urban Chicano children to the 
extent that tliey do is because considerably more English is being .'taught' 
outside the classroom than in. This is the "second language pressure" I 
referred to earlier.) In our situation, where almost all of v/hat English 
is taught is taught in the classroom, we must devote considerably more 
time to the "structural-sequential" aspect of the program <, 

In terms of these two aspects or components, EFL programs can be 
seen as devoting more time to the "structural-sequential" component. 

ISL programs can be seen as a more balanced presentation of the 
"structural-sequential" and the "situational" components. 
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■< he one 

I would now like to suggest that for communities such as § described 
earlier, neither the usual ESL nor the usual EFL programs seem apjjropriate 
Somehow, where Navajo is so strong, and English comes so slowly, we must 
begin to try to make use of the child's and the community's Navajo o This 






